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FAREWELL TO PMG 


Preston R. Tisch, the 68th Postmaster 
General of the United States, wants to 
be remembered for accomplishing what 
he set out to do. 

A soft-spoken man whose unassuming 
manner belies his position as one of 
America’s foremost business leaders, Tisch 
outlined his goals early in his 
administration, centering primarily on 
improving service and fostering a better 
labor relations climate in the Postal 
Service (see the following page for a list of 

His time as Postmaster General 
changed his view of the Postal Service. 
“People always ask me what surprised me 
about the Postal Service” he says, “and I 
tell them without hesitation that it was 
the dedication and capabilities of the 
postal work force. One tends to accept 
stereotypical notions about government 
employees, but postal workers turned that 
view around for me. They are an 
extraordinary bunch — without question 
the strongest asset of this great 
organization.” 

The job gave him a few uneasy 
moments. Heading up an organization of 
nearly 800,000 employees, 40,000 
facilities, 150,000 vehicles and a yearly 
budget of $37 billion sometimes seemed 
easy compared to learning what all the 
acronyms stood for. While Postmaster 
General, Tisch kept a book in the right- 
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hand drawer of his desk: “The Glossary 
of Postal Terms,’ which he says helped 
get him through the maze of initials in 
the Postal Service. “I’m going to will it 
to the next Postmaster General,’ he says. 


HIGH PRAISE 


A popular leader, well-liked by 
employees and postal governors alike, the 
61-year-old Postmaster General is proud of 
his role in the 1987 contract 
negotiations. “I think we all did a good 
job on the settlement of the major 
contracts,” he says, “and I hope it serves 
as the basis for a more positive 
relationship between managment and 
unions. If we are to continue building a 
strong Postal Service, we must all 
cooperate.” 

Another top priority of Tisch’s was 
reinvigorating how we deal with our 
customers. “I wanted the Postal Service 
to become second to none in serving 
its customers,’ he says, “and we have 
made an impressive start in 
accomplishing that goal. 

He considers a major achievement of 
his tenure to be the rebuilding of the 
Postal Service's relationships with the 
postal Board of (Jovernors and with 
Congress. According to The New York 
Times, “Postmaster General Tisch’s strong 
point was that he had good relations 
with members of Congress.” 





The Board of Governors also has high 
praise for Tisch. Chairman John 
Griesemer called Tisch “A-1” and said, 
“Bob did a wonderful job rebuilding 
relationships with Congress, employees, 
major mailers and the Board of 


Governors.” 


BUDGET WOES 


The outgoing Postmaster General 
departs during a difficult time, with 
Congress mandating cuts in the postal 
budget of $1.25 billion. When asked if 
that’s one of the reasons for his departure 
as Postmaster General, he says it had 
nothing to do with his decision. Stating 
that budget crises “come and go;” he 
knows the Postal Service has the 
capability to survive this one. He hopes 
to continue to lend his support to the 
new Postmaster General in trying to 
persuade Congress to remove the Postal 
Service from the federal budget. “I think 
there's a 50-50 chance that we can get 
out of the unified budget, but it is going 
to be a tough job. For nearly 12 years 
the Postal Service was a part of that 
budget (1974-85) and things worked well? 
he said. “We should be back there 
again.” And if Congress can't be 
convinced? “Then we will just have to 
live with it?” 

Tisch says he has no political or other 
public service aspirations, and that his 
plans are to return to the presidency of 
his family business, Loew’s Inc. He 
expects to be involved in the upcoming 
presidential election, but won't say whom 
he’s supporting until he leaves office. 

Although he has enjoyed working in 
Washington, he’s anxious to return to his 
home in New York, to his wife of 40 
years and his children and grandchildren. 
“Life goes on and I have to move on)’ 
he says. “But I take with me fond 
memories of my time in the Postal 
Service” 

His farewell message to employees: 
“Never forget that the American people 
count on you, and | know that you will 
always be worthy of their trust and 
respect. As I leave the Postal Service, I 
take with me the knowledge that this 
country has the best mail system in the 
world, and I know that you will continue 
to provide our customers with the best 
possible service. I wish you well” = 


Anthony M. Frank new PMG 


Anthony M. Frank, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of First 
Nationwide Bank, becomes the 69th 
Postmaster General on March 1. 

When asked why he wanted the job, 
Mr. Frank, 56, who came to the United 
States with his parents from Nazi 
Germany in 1937, said that he wanted to 
be of service to his country in return for 
what it had given him. He said he 
expects to be a “long-term” Postmaster 
General and is looking forward to 
working for an organization that has such 
a special relationship with the American 
people. Look for a profile of Mr. Frank in 
the next issue of Postal Life. 


he 








A JOB WELL DONE 


Within a month of becoming the 68th 
Postmaster General, Preston R. Tisch, 
targeted four areas for managerial 
attention: service, automation, labor 
relations and finance. The 
accomplishments of the Postal Service 
during his 19 months as the chief 


executive officer include: 
SERVICE 


» Emphasized service to mailers as a top 
priority, reaching out to customers and 
learning what they want and need. 

= Supported national management of 
major accounts. 

= Developed a dedicated air transportation 
network to support Express Mail and 
Priority Mail service. 

» Enhanced Express Mail Service with 
morning delivery to 45 cities, CO.D. 
service, military service, additional 
outdoor collection boxes and a request 
for a half-pound rate and on-demand 
pick-up service. 

= Began the Stamps-by-Phone program. 

= Expanded adjusted hours program. 

« Improved rail contracts for the 
transportation of mail that require strict 
time performance. 

=» Ordered a series of seminars to help 
non-profit mailers make best use of the 
Postal Service. 

=» He and postal officers began meeting 
with the chief executive officers of the 
100 top mailing firms to learn of their 
mailing needs. 


» Emphasized the importance of timely 
handling of Bulk Business Mail. 
AUTOMATION 


= Put the postal automation program 
back on track after it was stalled. 
This month the first of 406 optical 
character readers (OCRs) order by the 
USPS converted to read multiple 
lines are being installed. In addition 
to reading more than one line in the 
address, the new equipment will add 
a ZIP + 4 bar code to mail for more 
efficient sortation. 

» Awarded a contract to develop and test 
an advanced automated postal teller 
capable of handling mail transactions 
and answering customer questions 24 


hours a day. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


» Improved management-union 
relationships and for the first time in 
12 years, achieved negotiated contracts. 

= Elevated training and development to 
an officer level. 

= Continued to support employee 
involvement. 


FINANCE 


= Implemented a cost-containment 
program that reduced fiscal 1987 
expenditures by $150 million. 

= Kept the Postal Service loss in fiscal 
year 1987 near the end of the current 
rate cycle to less than 1 percent — a 
major achievement. = 
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I was hooked instantly. I think it was 
the way my personality was...I craved 
alcohol and drugs, but I couldn’t see 
what it was doing to me. 

I was a cocaine-alcohol addict for 
almost half my life. In the 60’s I did 
LSD...popped pills... did a little 
pot...that stuff, you know. Then 
suddenly, in my late teens, I found 
myself in Vietnam. There I was 
introduced to pot sprinkled 
with heroin. 

When I came back to the States, 
cocaine was “in” because it was cheaper 
than heroin and a lot easier to get. 
Also, | was told I could get high as 
often as 1 wanted and not 
get hooked. 

I was able to conceal my addiction 
well enough to get a job with the 
Postal Service. Besides being an 
alcoholic and drug addict, I am a 
workaholic. I worked hard and 
consistently, and as time passed, I 
advanced to a supervisory level. My 
promotions came in spite of my 
addictions, which, for a while, I 
managed to keep from my co-workers. 

People have asked me how I could 
conceal my drug abuse so well and 
continue to work. I tell them I worked 
like hell at maintaining a certain image 
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ADDICTS 
STORY 


The cost of drug and alcohol abuse to American business and 
government reaches billions of dollars each year, and the cost 
in human misery is incalcuable. Roderick M., once a general 
manager for the Postal Service, is a recovering addict who 
concentrated 16 years of his life on drinking and getting the 
next cocaine high. This is his story. 


on the job. But the craving was always 
there. And finally, at the end, I 
couldn't conceal it. 

All the time I was working my way 
up, I told myself, “I'll never do this 
stuff at work.” And I didn’t for most of 
those years. But it got harder and 
harder to wait till quitting time. I'd get 
knots in my stomach...anxiety knots. I'd 
spent the whole day planning and 
looking forward to getting to where | 
had to go to get coke. 

Even though I almost never used 
drugs or alcohol on the job, my 
performance was still affected. Every 
second I was away from work, I drank 
and snorted. I didn’t get enough 
sleep—actually, I didn’t sleep; I passed 
out. When | would get to work in the 
morning, I was usually still under the 
influence, so I was never on top of 
things, particularly towards the end. 
Every day, during work and at leisure, 
seven days a week, year in and year out, 
my life centered on getting drugs and 
booze. At no time did I think that it 
was interfering with my work. I thought 
I was doing great. That was because my 
goal in life was to get high on cocaine 
and I was making it. How could | not 
be doing well when my life’s objective 
was being achieved? 


By the time I made supervisor, the 
addiction was so great that I was 
spending my entire take-home pay to 
pay for my alcohol and cocaine debts. 

I had sold off all my tangible assets, my 
wife had left me and sued for divorce 
because getting drugs was more 
important to me than she was, and it 
would have been the same if wed had 
kids. That’s the nature of this thing. 

It was all fear then too. Fear that | 
couldn't get another fix. Fear | wouldn't 
be able to make it through the day. 
And the physical fear was 
overwhelming. I couldn’t breathe. I 
couldn't laugh. I couldn’t even smile 
anymore. | didn’t know what happy was. 
I didn’t feel anything, just an impatient 
craving for more drugs. 

I couldn't hold on to a relationship 
either, except with the “friends” I'd 
drink and snort with...and their 
friendship was only as close as the 
problems they had in getting their own 
next fix. It was a world of paranoia, but 
I didn’t give a damn. 


Bankrupt 

Many events came together to make 
me see my life was totally bankrupt. 
And | don’t just mean in terms of 
money. I was emotionally, mentally, 








physically, and financially bankrupt. 
I looked into the mirror and hated the 
person looking back at me. I had no 
friends, my marriage was destroyed, 

I was more than $30,000 in debt, and 

I was facing several criminal charges. 
High on booze and coke, I smashed in 
the door of my ex-wife's home. Another 
charge came when | was arrested for 
drunk driving. Finally, a woman | 

met in a bar, when I persisted in 

my advances, charged me with 
attempted rape. 

For a while, I tried to tell myself that 
I was just having a streak of bad luck. 
If I could just get a break—like winning 

the lottery or meeting the right 
woman—then everything would be all 
right. But the day was coming when | 
would finally have to look at that 
person in the mirror and face him. 

Everything fell apart when I got the 
promotion to general manager. I got it, 
but I couldn’t handle it. My postmaster 
at my previous job knew I had problems 
but confined official action to advising 
me to get help from the Employee 
Assistance Program (EAP). Until that 
point | hadn't realized my “problem” 
had become so obvious. I was oblivious 
to the smell of alcohol on my breath, 
my erratic, up and down behavior, and 
the “wild glint” in my eye. But getting 
the promotion meant more money for 
more cocaine, so | “cooled it” for a 
month or so, and cut down on my 
usage so the more obvious signs of my 
drug use would not be so evident. 

When I was promoted to general 
manager, | was transferred to an office 
where the postmaster was “a damned 
hard-nose,” not like my old boss. So | 
“cooled it” and worked hard at my new 
job until 1 was accepted. I made sure | 
was always on time, worked late, and 
limited my drug and alcohol use to 
after work. 

But | couldn't keep it up. I thought I 
could handle the drug myself and cut 
down whenever I wanted, but it didn’t 
work that way. I was soon hitting 
alcohol and coke harder than ever. 

But I also worked harder than ever. | 
had to prove what a great guy I was... 
hard working, energetic and smart...and 
I had to do it in the middle of what 


was becoming an insane nightmare. 































The final decline was as predictable 
as it was inevitable. I began coming 
in late, missing work, making sloppy 
decisions, and generally being more 
of a liability than an asset. The 
demands of my job became no more 
than something to tolerate until the 
next high. 


The worst night of my life 

My physical deterioration matched 
the deterioration of my job 
performance, and it all came to a head 
one night. I lay in bed, unable to 
move, hanging on to the edge of the 
bed, terrified of falling asleep. I knew if 
I went to sleep, 1 would never wake up. 

My heart was skipping beats, my 
pulse was pounding, and the bed 
was soaked with my sweat. I was 
convinced I was having a heart attack. 
The fear and paranoia seemed to 
heighten with each beat of my heart. 
I knew I| was dying. 

After several hours, | finally was 
able to get up and get to a hospital 
where, after several tests, they told 
me my heart was fine. I didn’t tell them 
about the cocaine, nor did I ever think 
to myself that it was the cocaine 
causing it. | thought it was anxiety over 
my job. > 


‘The fear and 

paranoia seemed 
to heighten with 
each beat of my 
heart. I knew I 


was dying’ 
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How to get help 


The purpose of the Employee 
Assistance Program (EAP) is to help 
postal employees in their efforts to 
recover from alcohol and drug abuse. 
The program is not intended to alter 
any of the rights and responsibilities 
of postal employees. 

Participation in the program is 
voluntary and confidential and will be 
considered favorably in disciplinary 
actions. Employees do not jeopardize 
job security or promotional 
opportunities by seeking help from 
EAP. On the other hand, 
participation in EAP does not shield 
an employee from disciplinary action 
for failure to meet acceptable 
standards of work performance or from 
prosecution for criminal activities. 

A wide variety of outside programs 
and treatment facilities are available 
and may be recommended to assist 
employees in the recovery process. 
EAP personnel maintain a current list 
of alcohol and drug abuse community 
programs and resources and will assist 
with initial arrangements and 
appointments if the employee desires. 
In cases where hospitalization or 
detoxification is recommended, 
requests for sick leave, leave without 
pay, annual leave or advanced sick 
leave will be given careful 
consideration. 


Employees who want assistance with 
alcohol or drug abuse problems should 
personally contact the EAP unit in 
their office, or if more convenient, 
through the medical/health unit 
where an interview with EAP 
personnel will be arranged. 

Postal managers and supervisors who 
have identified employees with 
apparent alcohol or drug-related 
problems are responsible for referring 
such employees to the program and 
should contact EAP personnel for 
assistance. Management has the 
authority to require the employee 
attend an initial EAP interview. 

An employee's first visit to EAP is 
on-the-clock, whether the visit is 
initiated by management or the 
employee. Subsequent consultations 
are on the employee's own time. 

Employees whose removal or 
resignation resulted from drug or 
alcohol abuse will be given serious 
consideration for reinstatement upon 
recovery from their dependency. 
Employees must meet certain criteria 
and each case is judged on its 
own merits. 

If you have a problem with drugs or 
alcohol, don’t hesitate to seek help. 
Or if you know someone who has a 
problem, recommend he or she see an 
EAP counselor. 








The realization 

One morning after I'd been AWOL— 
drunk and coked up—for a couple 
days...I didn’t even bother to call 
in...the boss called me in and gave me 
the warning | dreaded most: “Either 
you get some help and straighten up or 
you're going to get demoted, and if that 
doesn't do it, I'll see you fired.” 

At that point, when he mentioned 
EAP again I paid attention. What he 
had threatened me with was the loss of 
my source of money for cocaine. More 
in defiance than because he suggested 
it, | cooled it and arranged to talk with 
a counselor. 
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When I walked into the EAP office, 
I had the feeling that the counselor 


saw right through me. He knew all 


about me because he had been there. 
After we talked for a while, he said 


something that hit me harder than 


anything I ever experienced: “What's 
the matter? Are you afraid if you 

get sober you won't be able to have 

a drink or take drugs again for the rest 
of your life? 

I’m not sure what happened, but 
suddenly, in a burst of clarity, I saw the 
contrast between how I saw myself and 
what I actually was. My abilities were 
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gone, I was no longer reliable, and as 
hard as I worked, I was not the example 
I pictured myself to be. It seemed like 
all the things I'd been saying to myself 
subconsciously for several years came to 
the surface. 

People can’t understand how a person 
could be in such shape and still not 
realize that it was self-inflicted. How 
could anyone be so self-deluded? But I 
was. I thought it was my life, my job, 
and my personal troubles that were 
causing me such unhappiness. | thought 
I was using alcohol and drugs to help 
me with my problems, not realizing 
they were my problems. 

You have to realize that with the kind 
of physical addiction I was suffering, | 
was powerless to change my behavior by 
myself. Even when I began to realize 
what I was doing to myself, I could not 
stop. Normal people decide not to have 
another drink because they have to 
drive home or work the next day. But 
not addicts. They cannot make that 
decision. There is no control; there is 
only the next drink or snort. 

A couple of times in the past people 
had suggested I get help...get in a 
program, but nobody made a big deal 
out of it. EAP was mentioned to me, 
but I didn’t want to spoil the image I'd 


built of myself as a hard-working, 
conscientious and energetic employee. 

But as I talked to the counselor, I 
knew that that image was a self- 
delusion, and he knew it too. I wanted 
the peace I saw in his face. 

EAP and the program they 
recommended for me gave me 
something | had not experienced for 
years. People cared about me who had 
nothing to gain for themselves. 

My counselor cared and so did the 
other people I met who were in EAP 
for help. 1 found people who 
understood my agony the only way 
someone could understand it—because 
they'd been there, too. 

So foreign was the experience of 
genuine caring, | could even feel it 
through the coke and booze. And it 
wasn't the kind of caring you get from 
your family who are supposed to love 
you; it was caring based on a shared 
humanity. And it was the first touch of 
teal friendship | could ever remember. 

From then on, every time I had a 
craving for alcohol or cocaine, 


somebody would be there to talk to me. 


I could call them any time, day or 
night, and they never got mad or 
complained. They were always there to 
boost my confidence and resolve. All 
they asked in return was honesty. 


‘People cared 
about me who had 
nothing to gain 
for themselves? 


It got pretty tough, though, when | 
was sobering up and had to face 
criminal charges and my enormous 
debts, not to mention all my fears. | 
wanted to run away from it all, but my 
EAP counselors convinced me that 
facing up to my responsibilities was part 
of getting well and staying well. They 
even told me I had to level with my 
postmaster. So I told him the whole 


story, and he wanted to fire me right 
away. But my EAP counselor 
intervened, and the postmaster let 
me stay. 

Fortunately, with EAP’s help, the 
charges against me were all reduced to 
misdemeanors. But the judge decided | 
had to be punished for them, so I was 
sentenced to 60 days in jail. 

It was then the postmaster fired me 
and made it stick. He insisted that | 
did not and could not live up to the 
USPS code of conduct that says you 
have to conduct yourself on and off 
duty so you don't bring any discredit on 
the USPS. 

The NAPS [National Association of 
Postal Supervisors] and EAP counselors 
went to bat for me, telling my boss that 
not everybody could make it back from 
addiction, but that | was on my way. 
The postmaster eventually relented, and 
not long after I got out of jail, 1 was 
rehired at a much lower grade. 

I've stayed clean for more than four 
years now. And yes, I still would like 
the high, but I have the strength and 
the help I need to keep from going 
back into that nightmare. 


Reaching out 

The change in my life can only be 
called a miracle. My wife and I are now 
in counseling and are talking about 
getting back together. I want to have 
children and teach them what | have 
learned—that you must face life and 
not run away. Everyone has pain, and 
everyone has hard times, but running 
away doesn’t solve anything. I see the 
beauty of my life now, in all its aspects, 
and I want to share that beauty with 
my children. 

I don’t want it broadcast that | am an 
alcoholic and an addict, so I don’t want 
my real name used. But in my own 
circles, I spend a lot of time helping 
people who are on drugs and alcohol. 
It’s a major part of my life today. And 
helping people like that is keeping me 
on the right road. 

I help others because someone was 
there to help me. I know I couldn't 
have done it by myself. From the depths 
of my despair, I reached out, and 
someone reached back for me. = 
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hat do Elvis 

Presley, John 

Wayne, hog callers 
and the devil have in 
common? 

They have all been 
suggested as subjects for 
stamps. 

Every year the Postal 
Service gets nearly 2,000 
requests for who or what 
should be depicted on 
stamps. And since only 
about 25-30 commemorative 
stamps are issued each year, 
most of the requests don’t 
make it on to a stamp. 

Some of the more unusual 
requests have included a 
devil stamp to be issued in 
Hell, MI, a pretzel stamp 
with beer-flavored glue, a 
stamp depicting the FBI’s 
“Ten Most Wanted Men,” a 
stamp commemorating the 
first daylight bank robbery, a 
beachcomber stamp, and a 
stamp honoring Whooda 
Tom, “the world’s greatest 
champion hog caller; who, 
his supporters claim, had a 
voice so eloquent that “pork 
chops jumped out of the 
pan when they heard him.” 

An often-requested subject 
for a stamp these days is 
Elvis Presley, particularly 
since 1987 was the 10th 
anniversary of his death. 
The guidelines for stamp 
designs state that people 
have to have been dead for 
at least 10 years (except for 
presidents) before they can 
be depicted on U. S. 
stamps. 

Anniversaries and deaths 
always bring about a 
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STICKY 


BUSINESS 


Everybody wants to have a say in 
whose face appears on stamps, 
and balancing those requests 
is no easy task... 
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proliferation of requests. 
Whenever a famous person 
dies, the Postal Service is 
barraged with letters 


suggesting them for a stamp. 


However, because of the 
10-year rule, the Citizens’ 
Stamp Advisory Committee, 
which is charged with 
recommending all stamp 
proposals to the Postal 
Service, rejects them. 

“We stick by the 10-year 
tule,” says committee 
chairman Belmont Faries, 
“Lots of people have 
requested a stamp honoring 


the Challenger astronauts, 
but since they died in 1986, 
they don’t qualify.” 

Faries thinks the rule 
keeps the committee from 
making mistakes. “If we 
hadn't had the 10-year rule, 
we would have been 
pressured to put J. Edgar 
Hoover on a stamp 
immediately after he died. 
But we waited, and now he 
has fallen out of favor.” 


Can’t please everyone 


Selecting subjects to be 
on stamps can be tricky 


business. This is mainly 
because the Postal Service 
has different audiences with 
different needs and wants, 
and the stamp committee 
has to try and balance 
these needs. 

“There is a three-fold 
audience out there we have 
to try and please,” says 
Dicky Rustin, manager, 
Stamp Information Branch 
at Headquarters. “First we 
have stamp collectors. Most 
collectors feel they have to 
have complete sets of 
stamps, so they want us to 
publish a limited number of 
commemoratives. They also 
tend to like the more 
“classical” stamps—engraved 
and single color—such as 
the ones that were printed 
in earlier times. Many 
collectors don’t like stamps 
like the wildlife set or state 
birds and flowers because 
they have to buy 50 to get a 
complete set. 

“Secondly, we have vested 
interest groups. They have a 
person, an event, a group, or 
a cause they want to 
promote. They are often 
well organized and dedicated 
and send lots of letters and 
petitions. For example, we 
get many petitions from 
people who want a stamp 
for POWs and MIAs. 

“Last, but not least, we 
have the average mailing 
customer. These are 
the people who go into a 
post office and ask for 
‘pretty stamps: They like 
the birds and flowers and 


special occasion stamps.” 











CITIZENS’ STAMP 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Richard Coyne 

Palo Alto, CA 

Founder, editor and publisher 
Communication Arts 

Belmont Faries 

Chairman 

Clifton, VA 

Editor, philatelic writer 

John E. Foxworth, Jr. 

West Bloomfield, MI 

Executive, General Motors Corporation 
Ann DeWitt Harvey 

Sudbury, MA 

Artist, graphic design specialist 

Steven Heller 

New York, NY 

Art director 

New York Times Book Review 

Robert Leuver 

Washington, DC 

Director, Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Dr. C. Douglas Lewis 

Vice Chairman 

Washington, DC 

Curator of Sculpture, National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC 

Dr. Virginia Noelke 

San Angelo, TX 

Historian, Professor of History 

Angelo State University 

Mary Ann Owens 

Brooklyn, NY 

Accredited international stamp show judge 
and topical stamp collector. Former officer 
of the American Topical Association. 
Richard “Digger” Phelps 

Notre Dame, IN 

Head basketball coach, University of Notre 
Dame. Stamp collector. 

Jerry Pinkney 

Croton-on-Hudson, NY 

Artist, illustrator and stamp designer 
Jack Rosenthal 

Casper, WY 

Broadcasting corporation executive 
Stamp collector. 

Beatrice Sanchez 

Bloomfield Hills, MI 

Dean of the Cranbrook Academy of Art 


John Sawyer III 
Kingwood, TX 


Educator and school superintendent 


Rustin says that balancing the needs 
of these groups can sometimes be 
frustrating. “If we please the collectors, 
who want conservative stamps, we may 
upset the mailing customers who want 
colorful stamps for wedding invitations, 
gifts, and cards.” 

It can also be a problem to honor 
one group but not another. “It will 
soon be the anniversary of the Census 
Bureau, so they are asking for a stamp,” 
says Rustin. “But it is also the 
anniversary of other government 
agencies, so how can we do one and 
not the others? People write and ask 
‘how could you put a lobster on a 
stamp when John Wayne hasn't been 
honored yet?’ ” 


The committee 

The Citizens’ Stamp Advisory 
Committee, which consists of 15 
members, meets every other month 
in Washington, DC. Its agenda includes 
a list of new proposals for stamp 
designs and a list of rejected and 
resubmitted proposals. The committee 
goes through the lists, rejecting 
unwanted suggestions and tabling those 
it wants to consider further. 

Some stamp requests pop up year 
after year. “The writer Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s name is submitted at nearly 
every meeting,” says committee 
chairman Faries, “but we turn it down 
every time—not because she is 
undeserving, but because the television 
show, The Little House on the Prairie, 
which was based on her books, ties the 
stamp in with a commercial venture, 
and we don't do that.” 

Faries, 74, a retired news editor of 
The Washington Star who has been 
chairman of the committee since 1975, 
sticks by the rules. Even presidents have 
been turned down in requests for 
stamps. “We don’t come right out and 
tell them no,” says Faries. “We try to 
work out a compromise.” Like the time 
when President Carter requested a 
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“Sure, just write the postmaster in 
Washington and say you'd like to see ‘The 
Three Stooges’ on a stamp.” 








stamp for labor leader George Meany a 
year after his death. “We pointed out to 
Carter that issuing a Meany stamp 
would be breaking our rules, and we 
suggested a stamp honoring the labor 
movement instead. That pleased 
everyone, and we kept our rules intact.” 


The test of time 

The stamp committee's two major 
duties are to recommend stamp subjects 
and develop the designs. After a subject 
is chosen by the Postal Service, one of 
five design coordinators, who are 
actually art directors under Postal 
Service contract, is charged with 
finding the right designer for the 
stamps. 

After that, a quality assurance 
committee, of which Faries is one of 
four members, approves the artist’s work 
and then submits it to the full 
committee. “We sometimes disapprove 
of designs,” says Faries. “If they don’t 
meet our standards, we have the artist 
do another design, or we get another 
artist.” 

The committee tries to recommend 
stamp designs that people will like and 
that will reflect our national heritage. 
“The best kind of stamp,” says Faries, 
“is the stamp that the average customer 
goes to the post office and asks for.” 

Will there be an Elvis stamp soon? 
Not according to Faries. “The 
committee chooses people who have 
stood the test of time,” says Faries. “We 
just issued a Caruso stamp last year, so 
Elvis will have to wait.” = 
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Moving the Mail... 


New vehicles become part of the history 
of mail on the move. 


“The mail has been carried from one 
point to another by nearly every mode of 
transportation known to man. We've even 
had letters carried by rocket and 
spacecraft,” said Jim Bruns, Curator of 
the Smithsonian's US. Postal History and 
Philatelic collection in the American 
History Museum in Washington, DC. 

Every year the Smithsonian holds a 
tribute to the United States Postal 
Service. Last year’s salute featured “Mail 
in Motion: The City Mail Delivery 
Service in America.” 

At the ceremonies, the Postal Service 
presented the Smithsonian with the 
latest vehicle for moving the mail, the 
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Long-Life Vehicle (LLV). Donated to the 
Smithsonian for its postal exhibit, the 
vehicle is number one of the 99,150 
new-style vans purchased by the Postal 
Service. 

“The vehicles on display in the postal 
history exhibit depict many modes of 
transportation,” says Bruns, “and now we 
have the Long-Life Vehicle that replaces 
the old familiar Postal Service jeep” The 
Smithsonian also hopes to acquire a jeep 
to add to its exhibition. 


On display 

Smithsonian officials will include 
the LLV in the display of other vehicles 
once used to carry the mail. It will be 
exhibited on the third floor of the 
American History Museum to take its 
place among such vehicles as the three- 
wheeled “Mailster” in use from 1950 
to 1960. 

The “Mailster” was designed, said 
Bruns, “to get the mail off the carrier's 
back.” Drivers had to be careful because 
the vehicle was slightly top heavy and 
would upset easily in a high wind or 
when going around a curve at more than 
25 mph. Also, it was ill-equipped to cope 








with the snowy northern winters, and 
its low-slung undercarriage was often 
damaged by high curbs and deep 
potholes. 

Bruns says that the Smithsonian is 
looking for a “Tricar a rare three-wheel 
conveyance built by the Indian 
Motorcycle manufacturers. It was used in 
1908 for mailbox pickup in downtown 
Washington, DC. 

Presently on display at the American 
History Museum is a 1931 Ford Model 
AA truck of which only 1,000 were 
made. When it was in use, it stood out 
because of its “Post Office green” color, 
as well as its sturdy, safe and reliable 
looks. In addition, its tires bore an actual 


brand saying “US. MAIL” a built-in 
security measure designed to keep people 
from stealing the tires. 

A 1904 “screen wagon” is also 
prominently displayed. It was used to 
carry mail between the railroad stations 
and the post offices. Although made by 
the thousands, Bruns believes the 
Smithsonian's to be one of the few that 
are left. Bruns found it in Dallas, TX, for 
the postal history collection. 

The largest object now in the 
collection is a 40-foot, seven ton 
“Highway Post Office Bus” used in 1941. 
This “bus” is expected to take second 
place in size, however, when a full-sized 
railway mail car is acquired in the near 
future. Elsewhere in the Smithsonian 
collections there are several airplanes that 


have carried mail. 


o-<_ ; _ 


“The mail was once carried by hot 
air ballon)” said Bruns, “but we don’t 
have one of those; however, we are 
always hopeful that we may one day 
acquire one.” 

Currently the Smithsonian's philatelic 
and postal history collection is the largest 
and most comprehensive of its kind in 
the world. This remarkable collection 
includes over 16 million objects, ranging 
in size from the smallest postage stamps 
to the first Highway Post Office. 

Last year’s salute to the Postal Service 
was the third in what has become an 
annual event. The first, held in 1985, 
celebrated the railway mail; in 1986 the 
Postal Inspection Service was featured. 
The 1988 tribute is expected to be 
devoted to the Rural Free Delivery 


service. 


“Our postal history and philatelic 
collection started back in 1886)’ says 
Bruns. “It’s a great tribute to the Postal 
Service and its dedicated workers.” = 


Photo by William De La Vergne 


Throughout the years, many different kinds of vehicles have carried the mail (photos from left to 
right) 1908 “Tricar”; Rural carrier stands next to his 1914 Ford; 1904 “Screen Wagon”; Jim Bruns, 
curator of the Philatelic Exhibit at the Smithsonian American History Museum in Washington, DC 
shows off the 1931 Ford model AA truck to museum visitors; the “Mailster;” used from 1950 to 1960; 
the new Long-Life Vehicle. Photos courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution except for the Long-Life 


Vehicle. 
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Going 


down with 
the mail. 


When the Titanic sank, 
so did the mail and five 
brave clerks who tried 

to save it 


On September 1, 1985, 73 years after 
her fateful maiden voyage, the wreckage 
of the R.M.S. Titanic was found 350 
miles off the southeast coast of 
Newfoundland. Buried under nearly two 
miles of water, the famous ocean liner, 
which was thought to be “unsinkable” 
when it sailed from England to New 
York in 1912, was discovered by a joint 
American-French oceanographic team. 

Built by Harland & Woolf of Belfast, 
Ireland, at a cost of $7.5 million, the 
White Star ship was a “top of the line” 
ocean liner, equipped with such quality 
touches as a magnificent grand staircase 
with a 21-light chandelier, an Arabian- 
style Turkish bath, 11 different styles of 
luxurious suites, and a fully equipped 
sea post office. 

In all the hoopla about the discovery 
and the subsequent controversy 
surrounding the recovery of its artifacts, 
people don’t realize that in addition to 
being a passenger ship, the R.M.S. 
Titanic was also a royal mail ship. 
During the early part of the century, 

a great deal of mail was dispatched 

by sea. In 1912, the year that the 
Titanic sunk, ships carried about 9,000 
tons of mail from the United States 
to foreign ports. 

An international sea postal service 
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was maintained aboard ships of the 
American, North German Lloyd, 
Hamburg-American, and White Star 
Lines. American-built steamers carrying 
mail were basically compensated 
according to their tonnage and speed. 
At a rate of $4 per mile, ships of 8,000 
tons traveling at a speed of 20 knots 
per hour from New York to Liverpool 
could earn about $12,000 carrying mail. 

The Titanic was bound from 
Southhampton to New York on her 
maiden voyage when she collided with 
an iceberg on April 14, 1912. The 
largest and one of the fastest mail ships 
afloat, she was confidently steaming 
along at 21.5 knots when she struck 
the iceberg. In a scant two hours and 
40 minutes the Titanic sank with a loss 
of more than 1,500 passengers and crew 
and its entire cargo, including 3,420 
sacks of mail. 


A brave crew 

Aboard the Titanic was a sea post 
office with a crew of five clerks. Two of 
the clerks, Jago Smith and J.B. 
Williamson, were English. The others, 
John S. March, William L. Gwinn and 
Oscar S. Woody, were Americans, 


Clerks sort mail in a sea-going post office. 
Photo courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 








The bow of the Titanic with its anchor chains (left) and the electric 
winch (below) are two of the photos taken by the members of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution during their historic discovery 


of the sunken ship. 


employed by the United States Post 
Office Department. On any ocean 
crossing, the receiving and sending 
countries would each assign clerks to 
the shipboard post office. On the 
Titantic, the majority of the clerks 
were American because the ship was 
sailing to America, and American 
clerks were used to sort mail coming 
into the States. 

American sea post clerks basically 
earned about $1,000 a year in 1912. 
They also ate their meals free with the 
passengers and were allotted an 
allowance for their board while awaiting 
the return of their ship. 

For several hours before sailing, the 
Titanic clerks carried out the routine 
task of checking all of the mail sacks 
and storing those that did not need to 
be opened during the voyage. As soon 
as the liner set sail on April 10, they 
would have begun making distributions, 
much like the crew of a railway mail 
train would do. 

The postal crew aboard the Titanic 
worked well together, especially in those 
last hours of April 14. From available 
information, within minutes after the 


collision, the mail storage room, which 
was located well below the ship's water 
line, began flooding, sending some of 
the mail sacks adrift. Frantically, the 
clerks brought as many sacks as possible 
up to the sorting room in preparation 
for moving the mailbags onto the deck 
for possible recovery by a rescue ship. 
According to the Postmaster General’s 
1912 Annual Report, “The last reports 
concerning their actions show that 
they were engaged in this work...to the 
last moment.” 

All five post office workers lost their 
lives when the Titanic went down. The 
bodies of two of the American clerks, 
March and Woody, were later recovered. 
Woody was subsequently buried at sea 
by the crew of the rescue ship Mackay- 
Bennett. The other postal clerks’ bodies 
were never found. 


What about the mail? 

The leader of the U.S. team that 
originally located the Titanic, Dr. 
Robert Ballard of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, initially 
explored the site in a three-man 
submersible craft. 

In the months before their second 
Titanic expedition, Ballard and other 
representatives from Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution met with > 
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And the memory lingers on... 


The glory days are gone forever. Most 
of the great steamships like the Titanic 
are just a memory, along with shipboard 
post offices. Today, planes have taken 
over the international market for time- 
sensitive mail, with steamship freighters 
handling the less time critical mail, 
such as publications, books and parcels. 

According to Kenneth McFadden, 
general manager, International and 


representatives of the Smithsonian 
Institution to discuss whether artifacts 
should be raised from the Titanic. The 
ship rests in international waters and 
therefore is subject to salvage. However, 
because the wreck site is the final 
resting place of 1,523 people, the 
Smithsonian had already opted’ to 
accept the “sanctuary principle,” a 
position which at this point precludes 
it from accepting or exhibiting any 
artifacts raised from the wreckage. This 
is in keeping with the wishes of 
survivors and relatives who expressed 
hope that the site would be preserved 
undisturbed as a memorial to those who 
perished. Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution also honors this view. This 
position is similar to proposed 
legislation recently presented before 
Congress which would prohibit the 
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Military Mail Operations Division at 
Headquarters, this shift in the kind of 
transportation used for moving mail 
parallels the general trend in moving 
cargo and passengers that has occurred 
over the last 30 years. “The need to get 
to a destination faster, whether it’s 
mail, cargo or passengers,” he says, “has 
led to a dramatic decline in the 
frequency of sailings and destinations 


importation of Titanic relics, presumably 
including those proposed for use in 
exhibitions for profit. 

The Titanic’s mail might be one 
exception to the proposed importation 
ban. Based upon historic precedence, 
should any of the mail sacks be 
salvaged and any of the mail addressed 
to Americans, the U.S. Postal Service 
could attempt to recover that mail. 
According to Charles Braun, Assistant 
General Counsel, Special Projects 
Division at Headquarters, “The 
question has never come up before, but 
I’m sure the Postal Service would try to 
deliver readable mail if it came into our 
hands. If the names and addresses were 
found to be legible, all recovered mail 
would be delivered to the designated 
recipient whenever possible. 

“The major problem for us is that the 


served by steampship companies. It is a 
cycle that continuously feeds on itself, 
and it makes the job of arranging 
transportation for the mail increasingly 
difficult” 

The volume of international surface 
mail has been declining for several 
years. In 1980, the Postal Service 
processed 451 million pieces of 
international surface mail; in 1986 the 
volume had dropped to 316 million 
pieces. With the exception of surface 
mail bound for Canada or Mexico, all 
of this volume is carried by steamship. 

“Today's postal customers want faster 
delivery times and are constantly 
looking for alternative services to the 
traditional surface mail transported by 
steamship,” says McFadden, “and this 
has led to a diversion of volume to 
postal products such as International 
Surface Airlift (ISAL), or, more 
significantly, to alternate systems such 
as printing overseas or airlifting overseas 
as freight. 

“The glamour of moving mail by 
passenger lines as in the days of the 
Titanic is gone;” he adds. “Today, 
steamships are just another method of 
transportation.” m= 


ship sank outside of our territorial 
jurisdiction,” adds Braun, “and because 
the Titanic was a British ship, any 
insurance on the mail would have been 
handled through the British Post 
Office.” 

Although no mail has been found, 
the likelihood that some of the ship's 
letter mail might have survived was 
recently raised because of the recovery 
of a leather, medical-style valise from 
the vast debris field surrounding the 
stern section of the remains of the 
wreckage. The leather bag contained 
jewels and other valuables, including an 
unknown quantity of reportedly intact 
bank notes. This indicates that other 
paper objects, such as letters, might 
possibly have survived after 75 years in 
the dark and chilly waters of the North 
Atlantic. = 
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Flying in the face 
of competition 


The USPS was losing its international business 
to remailers, so in 1986 it inaugurated a fast, inexpen- 
sive service that’s bringing the mail back. 





“Tt was revenue that should have been 
coming to the Postal Service,” says Inez 
Criddle, “but instead it was going to our 
competitors.” So she made it her goal to 
convince the Bank of America to switch 
to the Postal Service by using one of its 
newest services: International Priority 
Airmail (IPA). 

A commercial account representative 
in the Los Angeles Division, Criddle 


believed that International Priority Air- 
mail would best meet the needs of the 
country’s third largest bank, so she set 
about to make them believe it too. 

Like many national companies with 
large amounts of international mail, 
Bank of America was using remailers to 
send its mail outside America. Remailers 
air freight letters to foreign countries and 
either drop them directly in the domestic 


mail stream of that country or mail them 
from here to a third country. In that 
way, the mailer can bypass the higher in- 
ternational airmail rate. 

According to Criddle, the time was 
right to introduce Bank of America to In- 
ternational Priority Airmail. The bank 
had been using remailers, which charged 
from $6.50 to $8.00 per pound, because 
they were cheaper than regular airmail. > 
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Los Angeles commercial account represen- 
tative Inez Criddle uses IPA’s good service 
and low rates to sell it to her international 
customers. 


But the bank had become increasingly 
dissatisfied with the service. “The 
remailer was taking up to 20 days to 
deliver the bank’s mail, and even 
longer to return any undeliverable as 
addressed mail,”’ says Criddle. ‘So 
when | could offer them better service 
at a price competitive with the 
remailers, they decided to give our ser- 
vice a try.” 


Meeting the competition 


The Postal Service began the 
development of IPA in the summer of 
1985 when some customers, especially 
in the financial services area, said they 
were getting better service at lower 
prices from the remailers. The first 
stage, focusing on service improvement 
began that November. 

The following May, a new and lower 
rate structure was added, and the full 
new service was piloted in four cities— 
New York, Chicago, Boston and 
Washington, DC. The service is now 
available in 36 cities. 

A major impetus was given to the 
service when the postal Board of 
Governors acted in March 1986 to sus- 
pend the Private Express Statutes for 
international mail. The suspension 
meant that the Postal Service had to 
compete head-to-head with the 
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remailers. And compete it has. 

Because IPA mail is presorted by 
country by the mailers, it goes directly 
to an Airmail Facility (AMF) and onto 
a plane headed to its country of 
destination, thus bypassing the local 
processing operation. This makes it 
faster, usually by at least one day, than 
regular airmail. And since the mailer 
does part of the work, it is also cheaper 
than regular airmail. 

IPA offers mailers a fast, reliable, and 
cost-effective way to send any kind of 
mail except for Parcel Post to any 
country in the world except Canada. 
The minimum volume is just 200 
pieces or 10 pounds per mailing. 
Mailers have to sort and bundle their 
mail by country, and the Postal Service 
does the rest, even picking up the mail 
at the customer’s office if it is located 
in one of the 36 major metropolitan 
areas providing no-charge collections 
(see box for more details about IPA). 


Extra service 


Bank of America’s test of Interna- 
tional Priority Airmail quickly 
demonstrated its effectiveness. ‘““They 
got back glowing reports from several 
countries,”’ says Criddle. ““Where mail 
was taking 20 days, it was now taking 
from four to six days.’’ The company 
now averages 50 pounds of IPA mail a 
day, which is more than 60,000 pieces 
a month. 

Crucial to Bank of America’s deci- 
sion to switch was the service that 
Criddle provided them. “They were 
pleased that I took the time to visit 
them at midnight,” she says. “But 
that’s when their international 
mailroom was open. I’m not a night 
person and going there at those awful 
hours was not easy. But it showed them 
that I was interested enough in their 
business to go out of my way. It helped 
establish a rapport between us.” 

She also provided the bank with sor- 
ting equipment, ready-made labels, 
helped train four of their personnel 
and followed through with servicing 
the account. “I knew they would value 
personal service, because service is high 
on their list of priorities for their own 
customers. That’s why they switched to 
IPA—it provides better service for their 
customers.” 








IPA in a nutshell 


International Priority Airmail 
(IPA) is designed for use by volume 
mailers of all categories of interna- 
tional mail, except Parcel Post. 

At least 200 pieces or 10 pounds 
of mail are required for the entire 
mailing. Customers must sort their 
mail by destination country. 

Total revenues for IPA in FY 1987 
reached $5.1 million and the service 
continues to grow. The goal for FY 
1988 is $6.2 million in revenue. 























International Priority Airmail 

features: 

Low price Flat rate of $6.80 per 
pound. 

Fast service Faster than regular 
airmail. Saves at least 
one day in handling 
by bypassing domestic 
processing and 
sorting. 

Free collection USPS provides no- 
charge collection ser- 
vice at pre-arranged 
times. 

More direct In most cases, mail 

routing does not go through 
any other country’s 
mailstream before 
reaching the country 
of destination. 

Universal Service is available to 

delivery anywhere in the 
world, except 
Canada. 

Security Using official govern- 


ment postal services 
from entry to destina- 
tion provides proven 
protection and 
security. 





Easy use 


USPS provides all 
sacks, labels and tags 
at no charge. 
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SHORT STUFF 


ostage-due president 

Zachary Taylor, the 12th president of the 

United States, refused to pay 10 cents postage 

due on the letter notifying him he had been 
nominated for president. As a result, he was late in 
accepting the nomination. 


Singing star Marie Osmond visits her brother, Tom 
Osmond (right) at the Orem, UT Post Office where he 
is a letter carrier. Osmond and fellow-carrier James 


Harper (left) are both hearing-impaired. 





Photo by Clyde Weeks 
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eatherproof 

This is the notice 
that appears under 
the date line in 
The Marketplace, 


a newspaper in Fairfax, VA: 


This paper NEVER 
gets Rained upon, 
Snowed upon or thrown 
down a Gutter. 
WE MAIL VIA THE 
U.S. POST OFFICE 
TO 195,593 HOMES 


elf-praise 
A customer received a 
letter addressed only 
with his name, the 
name of his apartment 
building and the city. Written 
boldly across the envelope was 
this message from a post office 
employee: “No address! 
No ZIP Code! 
Are we good or are we good? 


inning words 

John M. Hendry, a 

letter carrier for the 

North Hollywood, 

CA Post Office 
won a fifth place award for his 
winning entry in the Federal 
Voting Assistance Program 1987 
Voting Slogan Contest. His 
slogan, “Your vote: America’s 
counting on it!,” earned Hendry 
a signed certificate from former 
Secretary of Defense Casper 
Weinberger. 





oing ape 

King Kong 

was back at 

the Empire 

State Building 
recently—but this time 
he was invited. Kong was 
at the opening of the 
Postal Service’s new 
branch at the Empire 
State Building 
Observatory on the 86th 
floor, the second-highest 
postal station in 
America, after Pike’s 


Peak in Colorado. 











SHORT STUFF 


etter carrier James L. Walters of Snellville 
GA, stands next to the memorial to Vietnam 
veterans that he helped build. Walters, who has 
worked for the Postal Service for seven years, 
served as co-chairman of the committee 
that raised the funds for the memorial. “Each day,” says 
Walters, “I strive to inform the public of the positive 
aspects of the Postal Service and remind Americans of 
the service the Vietnam veteran contributed to our 
society.” 


letter from camp 

The parents of a nine-year-old camper 
received the following postcard mailed from 
camp: 





SPS passes test 

A test to prove that its mail service was slow 

backfired for a community organization in 

Brooklyn, NY. Community District Six 

conducted a survey of mail service in response 
to complaints by district residents about mail service. In 
an effort to provide better service, the USPS assisted in 
surveying its customers. Several hundred cards were mailed 
out to various addresses in the district, and receivers were 
asked to report the date that the notice reached them. 
Responses from the survey indicated that First-Class Mail 
arrived in an average of two days of being sent. “I have 
reservations about the survey,’ says Community District 
Six Manager Robert Acito. “It came out too good for the 
post office” But he also said if it was determined that the 
Postal Service was doing better than they thought, “We'll 
admit it.” 


“During the recent earthquake in Los Angeles, the 
mailman on my block had it easy,” said Bob Hope. 


“The houses came to him.” 


inning friends 
When Comcenter, a “‘private post office” 
in New York City, went bankrupt recently, 
its 600 customers had no way to pick up 
their mail. So who did they turn to? The 
U. S. Postal Service, of course. 

Technically, the Postal Service didn’t have to help the 
customers of the commercial mail receiving agency; it had 
fulfilled its obligation by delivering the mail to 
Comcenter as addressed. However, the Postmaster of New 
York, John Nolan, saw an opportunity to win friends, so 
postal employees picked up the mail at the Comcenter 
office, took it to the nearest post office and sorted it by 
name and box number for the grateful customers to 
claim. About 250 of those customers now rent a box at 
that same post office. 
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Keeping Children Safe 


Crimes against children CAN 
BE PREVENTED. The most important 
key to child safety is effective 
communication. Remember, children 
who are not listened to or who do not 
have their needs met in the home are 
more vulnerable to abduction or 
exploitation. The first step you should 
take in preventing crimes against your 
children is to establish an atmosphere 
in the home in which they feel 
comfortable in discussing sensitive 
matters. The simple truth is that 
children are often too afraid or too 
confused to report their experiences 
and their fears. In some ways, you 
should treat your children as you would 
your adult friends—allow them to talk 
freely about their likes and dislikes, 
their friends, their true feelings. 


Not a Stranger 

“Stay away from strangers” is 
a popular warning to children. 
Unfortunately, many children are 
abducted or exploited by people who 
are familiar to the children. 

The term stranger misleads children 
into believing that they should be 
aware only of individuals who have an 
unusual or slovenly appearance. 
Instead, it is more appropriate to teach 
our children to be on the lookout for 
certain kinds of situations or actions 


rather than certain kinds of individuals. 


Often exploiters or abductors initiate 
a seemingly innocent contact with the 
victim. They may try to get to know 
the children and befriend them. 
Children should learn to stay away 
from individuals in cars or vans, and 
they should know that it is okay to say 
no—even to an adult. 

Remember, a clear, calm, and 
reasonable message about situations and 
actions to look out for is easier for a 
child to understand than a particular 
profile or image of a “stranger.” 


What parents can do 

= Know where your children are at all 
times. Be familiar with their friends 
and daily activities. 
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= Be sensitive to changes in your 
children’s behavior. 

w= Be alert to a teenager or adult who is 
paying an unusual amount of 
attention to your children or giving 
them inappropriate gifts. 

= Teach your children to trust their 
own feelings and assure them that 
they have the right to say no to 
what they sense is wrong. 
Listen carefully to your children’s 
fears and be supportive in all your 
discussions with them. 
Teach your children that no one 
should approach them or touch them 
in a way that makes them feel 
uncomfortable. If someone does, they 
should tell you immediately. 
Be careful about babysitters and any 
other individuals who have custody 
of your children. 


What children can do 
As soon as children can articulate a 
sentence, they should begin the process 
of learning how to protect themselves 
against abduction and exploitation. 
Children should be taught: 
a If you are in a public place and get 
separated from your parents, don’t 


wander around looking for them. Go 
to a checkout counter, the security 
office, or the lost and found and tell 
the person in charge that you have 
lost your parents. 

If someone follows you on foot 

or in a car, stay away. Don’t 

go near the car to talk to the people 
inside. 

Grownups who need help should not 
be asking children for help; they 
should be asking other grownups. 
No one should be asking you for 
directions or to look for a “‘lost 
puppy” or telling you that your 
mother or father are in trouble and 
that he or she will take you to them. 
If someone tries to take you 
somewhere, quickly get away from 
them and yell or scream, “This man 
is trying to take me away.” 

You should try to use the “buddy 
system” and never go places alone. 
Always ask permission to leave the 
yard or play area or to go into 
someone’s home. 

Never hitchhike or try to get a ride 
home with anyone unless your 
parents have told you it is okay to 
tide with him or her. 

No one should ask you to keep a 
special secret. If he or she does, tell 
your parents. 

You have the right to say NO 

to someone who tries to take 

you somewhere, touches you, or 
makes you feel uncomfortable in any 
way. 


Everyone’s responsibility 

Because children cannot look 
out for themselves, it is our 
responsibility to look out for them. As 
a parent, you should take an active 
interest in your children, and listen to 
them. Teach your children that they 
can be assertive in order to protect 
themselves against abduction and 
exploitation. And, most important, 
make your home a place of trust and 
support that fulfills your child’s 
needs—so that he or she won’t seek 
love and support from someone else. = 


Information from The National Center for Missing 
& Exploited Children 








HEALTH AND SAFETY 


THE HIGH COST 
OF SMOKING 


Not smoking at work saves more than 
lives. It saves money, too. 

The health costs of smoking cannot 
be overemphasized. Smoking kills 
350,000 Americans annually, more 
than both World Wars and Vietnam 
combined. Surgeon General C. Everett 
Koop has called cigarette smoking ‘‘the 
chief single avoidable cause of death in 
our society.”” But did you know that 
smoking also costs you and the Postal 
Service millions of dollars a year? 
Consider these facts reported in The 
Washington Post: 


= Smoking costs this country $2.17 in 
lost productivity and the treatment of 
smoking-telated diseases for each 


package sold. 


= People who smoke use the health 
care system 50 percent more often 
than non-smokers. Reducing the 
number of smokers could substantially 
reduce corporate health care coverage 
premiums. 


= Smokers use 50 percent more sick 
leave than non-smokers. 


= Smokers waste 30 minutes a day in 
the smoking ritual. 


= A smoker is 70 percent more likely 
to die during their working lifetime 
than a non-smoker. 


= Cleaning and maintenance costs can 
double in places where people smoke. 


Smoking on the job is turning into a 
hot issue, with more than 30 percent of 
American companies limiting smoking 
on the job in some way. 

Weyerhauser, the forest products 
company and employer of 40,000 
people, recently banned smoking in 
the workplace after studies revealed 
that smoking was costing the company 
$4.9 million a year in increased health 
premiums, lost productivity, 
absenteeism and maintenance. Pacific 
Northwest Bell also banned smoking at 
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work after an extensive study 
concluded that each smoker cost the 
firm an additional $4,000 a year. 

For more than 20 years, the surgeon 
general has been releasing reports on 
the harmful effects of smoking, yet 54 
million Americans still smoke. In light 
of the high costs of smoking, some 
companies are saying it’s time to stop 
talking and start controlling smoking in 
the workplace.s= 





Some important facts 
about seat belts 


w In the average lifespan, the average 
American will be in at least one car 
crash and have a 2 percent chance of 
becoming a fatality. 


Buckling up will change those 
statistics. Consistent seat belt use has 
been shown to cut fatalities by 50 
percent and serious injuries by 55 
percent. 


Not wearing seat belts costs 
taxpayers about $42 billion paid by 
the government for medical expenses 
and financial support of automobile 
accident victims. 


In the 31 foreign countries where 
seat belt use is consistently high, 
traffic deaths have dropped an 


average of 25 percent. 


= Use seat belts on short trips. Most 
fatal accidents happen close to home 
at speeds of less than 40 mph. 


a It is now illegal in all 50 states not 
to securely buckle up infants and 


children. 


...[nformation from The National Safety Council 








Safety record improves 


The Postal Service's safety record improved in every category during fiscal 
year 1987. 





Annual Experience FY 87 


FY 86 Reduction |% Change 





Total Accidents 


Accidents per 200,000 
Workhours 8.7 


Lost Workday Injuries 16,952 


Lost Workday Injuries per 
200,000 Workhours 2.4 


Motor Vehicle Accidents 19,831 


Motor Vehicle Accidents per 
Million Miles Driven 


62,353 





12.2 





66,625 4,272 - 6.4 


9.6 0.9 
18,141 1,189 


- 94 
— 6.6 


2.6 0.2 
20,995 1,164 


- 7.7 
=-55 








13.7 1.5 i— 10.9 
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The guest list for the London 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
James Bond films included Britain’s 
Prince Charles and Princess Diane, 
actor Timothy Dalton, and rural letter 
carrier Douglas Redenius. 

How did a 32-year-old rural letter 
carrier from Momence, IL, find himself 
in such company? It’s a long story, 
beginning 25 years ago when Redenius 
was seven years old and his father took 
him to his first James Bond movie. “I 
don’t think,” says Redenius, ‘that my 
dad realized what | was getting into.” 

What he was getting into was the 
beginning of a lifelong fascination with 
the famous character created by Ian 
Fleming. And today Redenius is a 
leading authority on James Bond and 
has one of the world’s premier 
collections of Bond memorabilia. 

His collection includes James Bond 
toy cars, board games, dolls, wallets, tie 
tacks, shoes, jewelry, beach towels, 
lunchboxes and cigarette lighters. “If 
they manufactured it,” says Redenius, 
“T’ve got it.” His favorite pieces in the 
$35,000 collection are a costume worn 
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by one of the characters in The Spy 
Who Loved Me and a full-sized James 
Bond pinball machine. 

When he isn’t adding to his 
collection, Redenius is writing for Bond 
newsletters and participating in several 
British and U.S.-based James Bond fan 
clubs. These memberships spurred his 
invitation to the anniversary 
celebration in London. A 
representative of Bond film producer 
Albert Broccoli called Redenius at his 
home in St. Anne, IL, and invited him 
to the 25-year celebration and the 
London premier of the 15th Bond 
movie, The Living Daylights. 

Redenius didn’t meet Prince Charles 
or Princess Di, but he did meet 
Timothy Dalton, who portrays Bond in 
The Living Daylights, at a private party 
after the anniversary gala. He again 
met Dalton when they both appeared 
on a Chicago radio talk show, and the 
actor invited Redenius to his hotel for 
a chat. “I spent an hour with him in 
his hotel suite,” says Redenius. “We 
just sat and talked about James Bond 
and the various Bond movies.” 
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Bond 


Redenius had no trouble talking 
about the subject. His collection 
includes videotapes of all the Bond 
films, most of which he’s seen hundreds 
of times. “I never get tired of them. 
Each time I see something | missed.” 

His enthusiasm for 007 isn’t entirely 
shared by his wife and daughter who 
have to live with the sprawling Bond 
collection. 

“But,” says Redenius, “they didn’t 
scoff at the chance to go to London.” = 
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L E T T E R S 


We invite your comments about 
Postal Life magazine, about your job, or 
about a postal subject in general. When 
writing to the editor, please be brief 
and to the point. Letters must be 
signed with your name, address, and 
home telephone number and should 
include where you work and what your 
job is. Your letter may be edited to fit 
space requirements. Write to Editor, 
Postal Life, U.S. Postal Service 
Headquarters, Room 5300, Washington, 
DC 20260-3100. 


The missing day 
Dear Editor: 

I readily admit that Postal Life is not 
my all-time favorite periodical, but I do 
read it and honestly enjoy it. The 1988 
calendar artwork published in the Fall 
1987 edition is truly outstanding, and | 
am proud to be associated with such 
talented individuals. 

I also admit that on occasions, my 
actions may have called for some minor 
disciplinary action. However, I do to 
the best of my ability, attempt to give 
an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s wage. I have never done anything 
to the Postal Service or anyone else 
that warrants deleting my birthday from 
the calendar! 

Please send me a calendar that has a 
March 31st. And please rush. My 
10-year-old son thinks he doesn’t have 
to buy me a present. Thank you. 


J. W. Weiss 

Distribution Clerk 

Longview, TX 
Editor’s note: We received many 
letters from readers about the 
missing day in March, but Weiss 
said it best. We apologize for the 
error and suggest you pencil in the 
31st in the blank space next to the 
30th in the March calendar. And 
please, when you get to March, 
don’t write us any more letters. 


The article on the image of the 
Postal Service in the summer issue 
of Postal Life brought many 
comments from readers: 


Dear Editor: 

I am so glad to see that the Postal 
Life has got enough nerve to come 
forth and say something about the way 


some people dress in the Postal Service. 


The way some employees look and the 
clothes that they wear has been a 
thorn in my side for some time now. | 
am a military man with 23 years in the 
Army Reserve and every month | have 
to get a haircut. And to see the long 
hair and the dirty clothes that some 
carriers and clerks have are a disgrace 
to the post office! Where is the pride 
that was there in the Post Office when 
I started to work 20 years ago? Why 
doesn’t the Postal Service have a code 
of dress? The military has a high 
standard in regards to appearance, so 
why can’t we have some standard in 
regards to the hair and clothes? Also 
courtesy doesn’t cost; it pays! If we 
have pride in ourselves, then we will 
let the public know we have that same 
pride in doing our respective jobs. Glad 
to hear you tell it like it is. 

Luther Newman 

Letter Carrier 

Clinton, OK 


Dear Editor: 

Your forthright and honest 
discussions of the problems of “Image” 
in your summer issue are quite 
exceptional. This is exactly the kind of 
honest approach to a problem which 
builds credibility and trust in the 
management of the Postal Service. 

I don’t see this quality or integrity 
displayed very often in company 
publications. So please accept my 
sincere admiration and respect. 

Chester Burger 

Chester Burger & Co., Inc. 

Management Communications 
Consultants 

New York, NY 


Dear Editor 
As a proud postal worker and flat 

sorter clerk, | wanted to write and tell 
you I, too, have noticed the 
improvements and changes in Postal 
Life magazine recently. I am glad that 
it is becoming pertinent and honest in 
its dealings with postal subjects. Its 
recent article on “‘image”’ especially hit 
home. I hope that the program of 
upgrading our postal uniform is soon 
implemented! 

Tim Knoch 

Flat Sorter Clerk 

Santa Ana, CA GMF 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your timely articie in 
your summer, 1987 edition concerning 
the Postal Service’s “IMAGE.” It 
seems we get so caught up in the goal 
of delivering the nation’s mail that we 
lose sight of how we are perceived by 
the customer we serve. 

I’m glad to see an effort being made 
to update the image of the Postal 
Service. We, as employees, cannot 
afford to think that the Postal Service 
is the only one that can deliver the 
mail. A whole host of companies are 
just waiting and continuing to apply 
pressure on Congress to break up the 
“monopoly” on the delivery of the 
first-class letter. Therefore, we must be 
teady to take this challenge seriously. 
The public’s perception of how we do 
business must be improved. Clerk and 
carrier uniforms, cleanliness of lobbies 
and vehicles, and collection boxes in 
good shape are excellent places to start 
improving our visual image. Courtesy 
in every customer contact is an 
absolute must. 

I applaud you for your article on our 
“IMAGE.” Keep us posted on what 
some offices and Headquarters are 
doing to make this change in 
reputation a reality and not just some 
thing we “talk” about but do nothing. 

Keep up the good work! 

Mark Smith 
Administrative Assistant 
Fleet Operations, Seattle, WA 
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FAREWELL TO PMG TISCH 
Postmaster General Preston R. Tisch leaves office with a sense of pride 


and accomplishment. Anthony M. Frank to succeed him. 


AN ADDICT’S STORY 
A former general manager tells how he destroyed his life and job with 


drugs and alcohol — and how he came back. 


STICKY BUSINESS 

The ins and outs of choosing stamp designs. 

MOVING THE MAIL 

A Tricar? A Screen Wagon? Those are just two of the different vehicles 
used over the years to deliver the mail. 


GOING DOWN WITH THE MAIL 
Five valiant mail clerks died on the Titanic trying to save the US. Mail. 


FLYING IN THE FACE OF COMPETITION 

Cheaper and faster, International Priority Airmail is the Postal Service's 
answer to international competition. 

SHORT STUFF 

USPS rescues a “private” post office; Empire State Building goes ape; 
postage-due president, and more. 

KEEPING CHILDREN SAFE 

Tips for parents and kids on how to prevent kidnapping. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

The high cost of smoking on the job; seat belt facts; USPS safety record 


improves. 


THE MAN WHO LOVES BOND 


A rural letter carrier's collection of James Bond memorabilia gets him 
invited to 25th anniversary Bond bash. 
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